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THE ALTAR 
Erected in the Throne-room, at Buckingham Palace, 


FOR THE CHRISTENING OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
I 








BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
PREPARED FOR THE ROYAL CHRISTENING. 


THE prefixed Engraving represents, with 
picturesque accuracy, the Altar &c. as 
fitted in the Throne-room of Buckingham 
Palace, on the occasion of the Christening 
of the Princess Royal, on the 10th instant. 
As the majority of the details of the fittings 
have already appeared in our Miscellany, 
(see p. 110,) it will be sufficient here to ob- 
. Serve that the general effect is considered 
to have been highly creditable to the taste 
of the royal decorators. The front design 
was executed in gold and white, highly en- 
riched, with two figures, wholly gilt, bear- 
ing a medallion portrait of King George 
the Fourth ; the draperies being of crimson 
velvet, richly trimmed with gold lace, &c. 
Immediately in front of this design, was 
placed the circular mosaic table, with the 
elegant font, made for the occasion. It may 
he added, that the magnificence of the en- 
tire fittings was much admired: the Altar, 
with its superbly-embroidered crimson vel- 
vet hangings, and massive silver-gilt plate 
(the central salver ring a fine represen- 
tation in alto rilievo of “ the Last Supper,”) 
lit with richly-designed candelabras, toge- 
ther with the insignia of the Christian faith, 
embroidered both on the Altar-cloth, and 
above the Altar, beneath a cove of gilt rays, 
presented a coup dail of stately splendour 
and characteristic solemnity. The cere- 
mony was, altogether, a scene of impressive 
interest—such as will not soon pass away 
from remembrance; and'the contemplation 
of which must have ~~ many a fervent 
prayer for ENcLAND’s Hore! - 


DUELLING. 


DvELLIna may be considered of super- 
stitious origin, from its rise in the ancient 
appeal to heaven in judicial controversies, 
by combat, or trial by battle. But, the 
Duel, in the modern sense of the term, was 
unknown before the sixteenth century. 
We find, however, one anecdote, which 
seems to illustrate its derivation from the 
judicial combat. ‘The Dukes of Lancaster 
and Brunswick having some differences, 
agreed to decide them by Duel before John, 
King of France: the lists were prepared 
with the solemnity of a real trial by battle, 
but the King interfered to prevent the en- 
gagement. (Villaret.) 

he barbarous practice of wearing swords 
as a part of domestic dress, which tended 
very much to the frequency of Duelling, 
was not introduced till the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. Until the thirteenth 
year of William III, swords were worn 
even by footmen; in the above year, the 
practice was prohibited by an official notice 
from the Earl Marshal. ALIQUIS. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—IL. 


“Goon Benefit or Friendly Societies are of 
as much consequence in a country as good 
Assurance Companies. It is an excellent 
thing to be enabled to sit down, and, whilst 
in possession of nothing except a professional 
income, bequeath, by a dash of the pen, five 
thousand pounds, assured payable at death, 
to a widow and fatherless children. No less 
excellent, however, is it in its way, that 
persons in the humbler classes of life should 
have a means, in small monthly contribu. 
tions, collected into a common stock, of pro- 
tecting themselves from the effects of casual- 
ties to which they are liable; and which 
would, in their occurrence, if provision to 
meet them were not made beforehand, ine- 
vitably and entirely overwhelm them,” 
(Rev. J. Hodgson.) But it unfortunately 
happens that Friendly Societies, as at present 
constituted, very seldom realise those happy 
prospects, or avert the ruin of those dire 
calamities. The great obstacle to the effi- 
cient establishment of such institutions 
throughout the country, rests not in any 
reluctance on the part of the people to enter 
them, but in the difficulty to comprehend 
the nature and true extent of their risks, 
Mr. Tidd Pratt states that, from the month 
of August, 1833, to August, 1834, the 
number of Societies certified by him was 
360; andfrom August, 1834, up to 1835, no 
less than 750 more :—a clear proof that the 
frugal habits of the people, their disposition 
to a most. laudable foresight, and their 
anxieties for increased comforts, have, of 
late, received a strong impulse, and must be 
acting very gowarhlly in promoting their 
well-being and prosperity. 

The great majority of the members of 
Friendly Societies are incapable of dealing 
with the mathematical intricacies in which 
the principles of them are usually involved. 
Few even of the wealthier classes know 
much of the doctrines of life contingencies 
when applied to common assurances, as is 
evinced in their daily transactions in those 
matters; and how exceedingly unreasonable 
to expect the labouring community to clearly 
comprehend the same laws, when applied 
under an infinitely more difficult and com- 
plex character to Benefit Societies. If work- 
meh were in their youth capable of seeing, 
in a statistical light, the true features and 
full extent of the infirmities attendant upon 
old age, it might then be possible to con- 
vince their judgment that nothing short of 
an abundant provision must be made in the 
summer of life, in order to meet the vicissi- 
tudes of that winter, which incapacitates for 
labour, and when man must eat of his own 
industry, or subsist on the bounty of others. 
“For the time cometh when no man can 
work.” 

Mr Hector Davies Morgan says, that 
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“ the p cause of the failure of these 
Societies is the false principles upon which 

























































































































































































































cellent they are constructed ; the want of all pro- 
whilst portion between the means and the end ; 
ssional between the premium paid and the benefit 
mn, five assured ; and the neglect of a just calculation 
death, of the contingencies of life.” “They hold 
No less out benefits to their members,” remarks 
that another writer on the same subject, “ which 
nould they are perfectly unable to grant, and 
ntribue which are greater than can be afforded from 
of pro- the small monthly payments, which in most 
casual- instances are demanded ; and thus it happens 
| which that, in the course of thirty or forty years, 
sion. these Societies are generally ruined.” “The 
nd, ine- number of Friendly Societies,” writes Mr. 
them,” Gale, in his Treatise on Contingent and Even- 
runatel taal Losses, “ which have failed is immense ; 
amr: | and there is every reason to believe that a 
beeen larger proportion of failures will take place 
> direful fj) 2am have occurred, and that the results of 
the effi the experience of a similar period hereafter 
titutions will be much more unfavourable.” And Mr. 
, in any Ansell in his clever and valuable work on 
to enter Friendly Societies, affirms that, “ There is 
prehend scarcely a village in England where may 
ir risks not be found many unfortunate instances of 
se moni their failure.” Indeed, no proof of these, 
834. the too true, but lamentable results is needed. 
Mien wit Almost every tradesman must be aware of 
1835, no many cases of failure, without having re- 
* that the course to higher authorities. Unluckily, 
isposition the numerous instances in which disappoint- 
nd their ment has fallen on the hopes of the patient 
have, of contributors to those institutions, haveserved 
1 ust be as a pretext to the idle and improvident by ° 
ing their which they might plausibly argue the inu- 
tility of forethought, in providing for old 
mbers of age, and to overlook the valued truth, “If 
of dealing any man will not work, neither shall he 
in which eat. : 
involved. The numerous cases of failure are no argu- 
ses know fp) “ett against the eminently useful character 
tingencies of such Societies, when established on a 
nces, as is stable and scientific basis. : No institutions 
s in those p Bed be more secure than Friendly Societies. 
reasonable Mercantile speculations may fail under the 
7 to clearly most able and skilful management: agri- 
n applied fp tltural enterprise is subject to the most 
‘and com marked irregularities from natural vicissi- 
If work- fp) “des; but the laws of sickness and mortality 
of seeing, can be brought under the dominion of the 
atures and nicest calculation. Members have them- 
dant upon selves always to blame when the scheme into 
le to con- which they have entered fails from inade- 
g short of quate contributions. The Government, as 
rade in the & Yell as many other bodies, have done much 
the vicissi- Jp © Obtain information’ for the data of the 
acitates for calculations on which the amount of their 
of his own “tribution should depend. In so many 
of others. [B “es has this information been neglected, 
om on that it is sometimes difficult to excuse their 


etrors, did we not consider, that it is difficult 
for men, to put confidence in the figures of 
atable, so long as they are unable to follow 
any one step of the process from which the 






says, that 
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inductions were derived. The truth and 
accuracy of these tables can only be under- 
stood by a person capable of going through 
the mathematical details of the calculations 
producing them. It appears to us, however, 
that the industrious class of labourers and 
mechanics might be taught to guard against 
those errors into which they fall in the ma- 
nagement of Benefit Societies ; not by giving 
them a mathematical education, but by a 
much more simple process, and one, so far 
as we are aware, which has never been 
adopted ; that is, to present plans of the 
working of such institutions, on the known 
laws of sickness and mortality, over a period 
of fifty or sixty years. 

The advantages arising from the exami- 
nation of those plans, will be a conviction 
that Friendly Societies may have a very 
great surplus income for many years after 
their establishment, and at the same time 
have the seeds of destruction engendered in 
their constitution. It will show, that before 
becoming a member of such a Society, it 
will be of no value to the individual to in- 
spect its accounts, or place confidence in the 
existence of a large stock or fund. In fact, 
such plans will be highly calculated to point 
out all the errors committed in the manage- 
ment of those beneficial and philanthropic 
institutions; and to inspire the humbler 
classes with a confidence in the correctness 
of those calculations, which are meant for 
the guidance of their rapidly spreading 
Societies. 

In the present paper there will be room 
for only one such plan ; it will be formed on 
the scheme of a Society which actually did 
exist, but went down from inadequate con- 
tributions. In order to trace the operations 
of the Society so constituted, we will suppose 
that, in the following plan, it commenced in 
the year 1795, with 792 members, each 25 
years of age; the contributions, 8d. per 
month; and the benefits given, 5s. per week 
in sickness, and 5, at death. 

















PLAN A. 
senile | ea, Ht. |r 
° : \- m prove a 10ns 
Year. | vors. | Contri- | “Rte. | Interest. | to Stock. 
| butions. 
1795 | 792 £ £ £ £ 
1800 | 752 | 1540 997 597 507 
05 | 707 | 1460 1029 1190 593 
10 | 657 | 1364 1111 1758 568 
15 | 602 | 1264 1219 2159 401 
20 | 541 | 1146 1365 2353 194 
25 | 476) 1018 1484 2319 
30 | 404 880 1797 1792 
35 | 326 730 2246 331 
Society now) 
in debt, as 
| follows: 
1840 | 246 572 3144 | 2274 
45 | 166 412 3540 | 6169 














From the inspection of the above plan, 
which we will call A. for the purpose of 
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future reference, it will appear that the 
Society had a surplus income for more than 
25 years. From that time the stock con- 
tinued to decrease, but was still adequate to 
meet all demands made upon it, for the long 
period of 40 years after its establishment. 
At that time, in the year 1835, there was 
still a stock of 3311. but if the Society had 
existed up till 1840, it must have contracted 
a debt of 2274/., and by the end of the next 
period of five years, no less an amount of 
debt than 6169/., with more than one-fifth of 
the original members still alive, each respon- 
sible for a debt of more than 37/., and no 
provision made for their future liabilities. 

From the examination of the fourth co- 
lumn it will be found how very rapidly the 
expenditure increases after the first twenty 
years, although the number of members is 
annually becoming less. From looking over 
the third column it will be appear how very 
great a decrease takes place on the income 
after the same period. 

It is from the members of Friendly So- 
cieties not taking a prospective view of their 
institutions that so many failures take place. 
Many in the first years of this Society would, 
from its increasing stock, have believed it to 
be in a most flourishing condition ; while its 
contributions were inadequate to meet all 
the future demands to be made uponit. In 
the Plan now given, no account has been 
taken of new members entering the Society ; 
and it was, for simplicity, supposed that all 
were of the same age. In a subsequent 
article will be given the experience of an 
actual Society, with the correct number of 
members, and their ages, from sixteen to 
upwards of sixty years. It will likewise be 
shewn that the effect produced by the ad- 
dition of young members, on the same inade- 
quate terms, is but to prolong its existence 
for two or three years, augment the misery 
and suffering of its survivors, spread aggra- 
vated bitterness and disappointment over a 
greater circle of the aged and infirm, and 
involve a greater number of persons in the 
inevitable ruin which awaits its dissolution, 

N. 


le 


A RUNAWAY MARRIAGE. 
(From the French.) 


OnE afternoon, in the year 18—, I was 
sitting, lonesome and listless, in the parlour 
of a little inn in one of the dullest villages 
in the south of France. it rained in tor- 
rents, so that I was forced to find amuse- 
ment within doors. In this I was particu- 
larly unsuccessful. I sat a couple of hours 
at my solitary table to while away the time, 
yet the evening was hardly et What 
to do next to kill the time? I walked up 
and down the room till I was tired, and 
then in despair began counting the drops as 
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they trickled down the window. My kind 
landlady saw how slowly the time passed 
with me, and tried by all the scanty means 
in her power to divert my listlessness. She 
brought me a flute, which I seized gladly, 
but it was cracked in three places ; and the 
only violin the house possessed wanted two 
strings. Not possessing the gifts of a Pa- 
ganini, I could draw no music from what 
remained, and threw it aside in despair, 
Had she any books? She did not know, 
but would try to find some; and came back 
after some time with an odd volume ofa 
stupid novel. This I read through, and 
tried to read again; but nature was unequal 
to such an effort, and the volume was flung 
into the same corner with the violin. Cast- 
ing my eyes round in the hopeless search 
of some employment, I chanced to see on 
one of the window panes the names of 
Casimir and Julia written on the glass with 
a diamond, within a heart. This little in- 
cident was a prize for an idler, and I drew 
near the window to examine the names 
with a feeling something like satisfaction. 
My hostess, who was beginning to despair, 
was delighted at finding something to amuse 
me, and began at once— 

“T see monsieur is looking at those two 
names on the glass. Ah, those young peo- 
ple did not find the time so heavy here a 
monsieur does.” 

“You know, then, who the names belong 
to? Do tell me the story.” 

“With great pleasure. Last spring, s 
young gentleman and lady stopped her 
one evening, and stayed with me some 
weeks. They were both handsome, andit 
was hard to say which seemed to love the 
other best. They lived in the little room 
to the south, which looks out on my daugh- 
ter’s flower-garden, and never went out all 
day long. At evening, they used to takes 
walk by the river, and I often noticed, when 
they came home, that the lady’s eyes were 
red, as though she had been weeping, and 
the young man looked as if he wanted to 
cry too. They were kind and gentle to 
every one, and all the people about the 
house loved them. Who they were, of 
what brought them to such an out-of-the 
way place as this, I could not tell, and they 
never said a single word about their affairs 
They paid me regularly, out of a purs, 
which saw was getting empty every week. 
So things went on, and we had got so used 
to our strange visitors, that we did not trou 
ble our heads much about them, when, early 
one morning, I was aroused by the smell 
smoke, and jumped up, thinking the hous 
must be on fire. A thick choking smoke 
that came from the south end of the house, 
almost stifled me. I ran as fast as I could 
to the room where they slept, and wheal 
opened the door, what do you think I sav, 
sir? Why, there lay the poor young gentle 
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man and lady on the floor, and the room 
was filled with the charcoal they had lighted 
over night. Only think of two such sweet 
pretty creatures killing themselves! I open- 
ed the window, and the fresh air seemed to 
revive them a little. While I was trying 
to help them, I heard a carriage stop at the 
door, and in a minute a stranger rushed 
into the room, a tall, fine-looking old man, 
with a military air. He knew the young 
man at once, for he cried, ‘Oh, Casimir, 
my son, my son, my son!’ and came near, 
falling senseless himself by his side. How- 
ever, with the help of my women, we soon 
brought them all to life; and then you 
should have seen the joy of them all, and 
how they laughed and cried; and I, too, 
as hard as any of them. The old gentle- 
man was General de Beausencourt, I found, 
and the young man his son, who had mar- 
ried a beautiful young girl, far below him 
in rank and fortune, and fled with her to 
escape his father’s anger. The general had 
been hunting for them ever since they left 
Paris, firmly determined, if he found them, 
to force his son to go home with him, and 
have the marriage dissolved by the courts. 
But when he found his darling son lying 
there so pale and speechless, his love got 
the better of his anger, and he not only for- 
gave him, but, for his sake, his young wife ; 
and all their troubles were over at once, and 
all were as happy as happy could be, and all 
went away in the general’s carriage.” 

My landlady’s story interested me deeply, 
and I hardly new which to admire most, 
the affection of the young couple, or the 
generous forgiveness of the father. 

Two years had elapsed, and I had totally 
forgotten the lovers and their adventures, 
when I was invited to pass an evening at 
the house of one of our most distinguished 
painters. When I entered the room, I found 
our entertainer engaged in conversation with 
aman of a grave and pensive demeanour. 
They were talking of marriage, and the 
painter maintained with warmth that there 
was no possibility of a happy union without 
ardent mutual affection. Tis adversary in- 
sisted that such marriages were always un- 
happy. «After dilating on this view, he 
added, “I pity from the bottom of my heart 
those thoughtless beings who hope to realize 
their fantastic dreams of love and happiness 
mm such an union. Yes, I pity them from 
the very bottom of my heart, for they will 
soon be cruelly undeceived, and bitterly re- 
gret their fatal, their irremediable error.” 

_ “Sir,” I replied, “I think I could men- 
tion two persons whose example would tri- 
umphantly confute your reasonings.” . And 
Ithen told the story I had heard at the inn, 
which affected our entertainer deeply. 

“Well, sir?” I asked. 

“ Well,” replied my antagonist, “ that 
young man will bitterly regret his father’s 
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relenting before he has been married a 
year. Degraded, by the unsuitable alliance 
he has entered into, from his proper position 
in society, and chained to a woman whose 
associations and ideas are totally different 
from his, owing to the different sphere in 
which she has moved, he will lose all pride 
and ambition, and barely vegetate through 
an unhappy existence. Nay, he will have 
to endure greater and more real evils. 
Satiety, indifference, and disgust will soon 
succeed to the romantic ardour of the two 
lovers, and their affections be wholly alien- 
ated from each other. Such is doubtless 
the existence of your Casimir and his wife.” 

“ You know the hero of the story, then?” 
asked the painter, for I had not mentioned 
the names of any of the parties. The 
stranger seemed not to hear the question, 
and left us to join a party at the card-table. 
A few minutes afterwards, a young man 
came to tell him his wife wished to go home. 
He was in the middle of a game, and the 
information communicated to his features a 
most unequivocal expression of ill-humour. 
“Go and wait on your sister home,” he 
answered, and went on with his game. The 
young man went up to a pale unhappy 
ooking woman, who presently left the room 
with him. ‘“ Who is that lady who has just 
gone out?” I asked the lady of the house. 

“Madame Casimir de Beausencourt,” was 
the answer. 


ASH-WEDNESDAY. 


One of the most amusing of Howell’s Fa- 
miliar Letters is dated “ Ash-Wednesday, 
1654,” addressed to R. Baker, Esq., and 
runs thus :— 

“Now that Lent and Spring do make 
their approach, in my opinion, fasting would 
conduce much to the advantage of the soul 
and body; though our second institution 
of observing Lent aimed at civil respects, 
as to preserve the brood of cattle, and ad- 
vance the profession of fishermen, yet it 
concurs with the first institution—viz., a 
pure spiritual end, which was to subdue the 
flesh, and that being brought under, our 
other two spiritual enemies, the world and 
the devil, are the sooner overcome. The 
naturalists observe, that morning spittle 
kills dragons; so fasting helps to mer ipe 
the devil, provided it be accompanied wii 
other acts of devotion: to fast for one da 
only, from about nine in the morning ti 
four in the afternoon, is but a mock fast. 
The Turks do more than so in their 
Ramirams and Beirams ; and the Jew also, 
for he fasts from the dawn in the morning, 
till the stars be up in the night, as you 
observe in the devout and delicate poem 

ou pleased to communicate unto me lately: 
5 so taken with the subject, that I pre- 
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sently lighted my candle at your torch, and 
fell into these stanzas : 
“1, Now Lent is come, let us refrain 
From carnal creatures, quick or slain : 
Let’s fast, and macerate the flesh, 
Impound, and keep it in distress, 
“«2. For forty days, and then we shall 
Have a replevin from the thrall 
By that bless’d Prince, who for this Fast, 
Will give us Angel’s food at last. 
“3, But to abstain from beef, hog, goose, 
And let our appetite go loose 
To lobsters, crabs, prawns, or such fish ; 
We do not fast, but feast in this. 
“*4, Not to let down lamb, kid, or veal, 
Hen, plover, turkey-cock, or teal ; 
And eat botargo, caviar, 
Anchovies, oysters, and like fare. 
“5. Or to forbear from flesh, fowl, fish, 
And eat potatoes in a dish 
Done o’er with amber, or a mess 
Of ringos, in a Spanish dress. 
“6. Or to refrain from each hot thing, 
Which water, earth, or air doth bring ; 
And lose a hundred pound at gleek, 
Or be a saint when we should sleep. 
“8. Or, to leave play with all high dishes , 
And feed our thoughts with wanton wishes : 
* * * * * * 
* * « * * * 
“9, This is not to keep Lent aright, 
But play the juggling hippocrit : (man 
He truly Lent observes, who makes the inward 
To fast as well as make the outward feed on 
bran. 

“The French Reformists have an odd 
way of keeping Lent, for I have seen the 
walls of their temples turned to shambles, 
and flesh hanging upon them on Lent Sun- 
days; insomuch that he who doth not know 
their practice, would take their churches to 
be synagogues of Jews, and that the bloody 

Levitical sacrifices were offered there. 

“And now that my thoughts are in 
France, a witty passage of Henry the Great 
comes into my mind, who being himself in 
the field, sent to the old Count of Soissons 
to accompany him with what forces he 

could make. The Count answered, that 
‘he was grown decrepid and crazy; besides, 
his estate was so, being much exhausted in 
the former wars, and all that he could do 
now for his Majesty was to pray for him.’ 
‘Doth my cousin of Soissons,’ said the 
king, ‘answer me so? They say that prayer 
without fasting hath nothing of that effi- 
cacy as when they are joined; Ventre de 
St. Gris, (by the belly of St. Gris,) I will 
make him fast as well as pray, for I will 
not pay him a penny of his ten thousand 
crowns pension, which he hath yearly for 
these respects.’ 

“The Christian church hath a longer 
and more solemn way of fasting than any 
other religion, take Lent and Ember-weeks 
together. In some churches, the Christians 
use the old way of mortification, by sack- 
cloth and ashes, to this day; which makes 
me think on a facetious tale of a Turkish 
ambassador in Venice ; who being returned 
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to Constantinople, and asked what he had 
observed ‘ most remarkable in that so rare 
acity?? He answered that, ‘among other 
things, the Christians have a kind of ashes, 
which thrown upon the head, do presently 
cure madness; for in Venice, I saw the 
people go up and down the streets, (said 
he,) in ugly and antic strange disguises, as 
being in the eye of human reason stark 
mad; but the next day, (meaning Ash- 
Wednesday,) they are suddenly cured of 
that madness, by a sort of ashes which they 
cast upon their heads.’ 

*“Tf the said ambassador were here 
amongst us, he would think our modern 
gallants were all mad, or subject to be mad; 
because they ashe and powder their pericra- 
niums all the year long. 

“So, wishing your meditations suitable 
to the season, and good thoughts, which are 
best when they are the offsprings of good 
actions, I rest, 

“Your ready and real ese r 


THE OLDEST CHURCH IN 
ENGLAND. 


Tue lovers of ecclesiastical architectural 
antiquities have, for some time, been aware 
that the parish church of Brixworth, be. 
tween Northampton and Market Har. 
borough, exhibits the finest specimen of 
the Roman or the Anglo-Roman building 
in the whole kingdom. If this church was 
actually erected in the time of the Romans, 
it is the only ecclesiastical monument of 
that people in this country, as well as th 
most ancient of our ecclesiastical edifices 
Its antiquity was, at first, suspected by 
Mr. George Baker, of Northampton ; but 
it was subsequently ascertained, and carried 
higher in the scale of centuries, by his 
friends Rickman and Britton, the latter 
of whose dicta have been acquiesced in 

numerous antiquaries who successively vi- 
sited and inspected the building, and com- 
pared it with other accredited remains a 
the Roman era. Nearly all the nave and 
the square tower still subsist in their origi- 
nal state, displaying the strong massive 
masonry of the Roman people, who seemed 
to design all their works for an “ eternal 
empire.” e composition is of unhewa 
stones, cemented with a mortar harder than 
themselves, and containing the character- 
istic deep brick or tilted arch for the door 
ways, cloister windows, and approach tothe 
aisles. The original aisles have long beenre 
moved, but their ancient foundations have 
been discovered, at least on the north side 
of the church, though not yet followed out 
to any extent. But, though the most com- 
petent antiquaries were agreed in assigning 
to the church a very high antiquity # 
these ostensible data, it was, nevertheless 
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ad BF justly considered possible that the church 
x might have been built some time after the 
$i Romans left this country, with the materials 
= of a more ancient Roman building, not- 
tly withstanding the brick tiles have no ap- 
the pearance of having been used before. It 
aid was, therefore, desirable to ascertain whether 

; * or not the ancient foundation was of the 
7 same age with the present superstructure ; 
~ and the existing chancel being of later date 
than the nave or tower, it was still uncer- 
hey tain whether there had ever existed in its 
lace the semicircular structure of the 

here seal basilica (that is, the east end of the 
— building where the pretor held his court.) 
a Happily, this is no longer a matter of doubt 
— or uncertainty ; for on Thursday, Jan. 28, 
ble the Rev. C. F. Watkins, the vicar, having 
* gone into the chancel to inspect the making 
od of a new grave, perceived a portion of 

8 ancient masonry at one corner of the exca- 
vation, Which seemed to verge in a gentle 

H.” curve towards the east. Immediately con- 
jecturing that it was part of the original 

basilica, he laid it open for four or five feet, 

[ with every appearance of ultimate success ; 
and thereupon sent a message to the Rev. 

W. Hume, rector of Scaldwell, who has an 

ctural interest in the charcel, with whom, and his 
aware brother, the Rev. Charles Hume, rector of 
h, be Stoke Moor, Hants, Mr. Watkins pursued 
Har- && the investigation on Monday, till they had 
nen of I the satisfaction of discovering and laying 
uilding J open the whole circuit of the original wall, 
ch was I which descends from the floor of the pre- 
omans, H sent chancel to a depth of about four feet ; 
nent of I here it encloses an ancient floor of hand- 
| as some cement, the surface of which has 
edifices. J somewhat the appearance of stalagmite, 
sted by IB probably occasioned by a slight deposit of 
on; but I caleareous matter carried down through the 
, carTie’ & superincumbent rubbish of lime and earth. 
by his I This newly discovered wall descends still 
e latter I lower; how much deeper it goes is not yet, 
din by I butsoon will be, ascertained. What is most 
ively v+ important is, that it is of the same thick- 
nd com- % ness, composition, and age as the nave and 
mains IB square tower, which leaves the antiquity of 
ave and IR the whole with scarcely the shadow of a 
eir orig # doubt, It is Mr. Watkins’s intention to ap- 
massive & peal to the country at large, and to all who 
o seemed take an interest in these antiquarian re- 
“ eternal searches, which throw so much light on the 
f unhew! BB history of the church of this kingdom, to 
rder thas § enable him to rebuild the chancel upon this 
character: the original substructure, the grouted ce- 
the doot- § ment of which is even now harder than the 
ach tothe Mstones which it binds together; and by 
g beente Belaring away the encompassing mould, to 
ions have Wexhibit the most entire and best-preserved 
north sidé Barchitecture of such high antiquity which 
lowed ot! Bthis kingdom is known to contain.* The 





cost of this repair is stated at 200/., which 





* These details have been copied from the North- 
‘upton Herald. 
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inconsiderable sum, we expect, will be 

ised within a month, in the county of 
Northampton, rich in architectural anti- 
quities beyond comparison with any other 
district of England ; and the residence of a 
great number of ancient opulent families, 
who will, doubtless, take pride in preserving 
these admirable specimens of art from the 
wreck of time. 


CAPTURE OF AN ALLIGATOR. 


In a recent Number of Silliman’s Ameri- 
can Journal of Science and the Arts, we find 
the following very interesting account of 
the Capture and Death of alarge Alligator, 
at Manilla, in the island of Luconia, one of 
the Philippines, the details of which con- 
firm several of the astounding stories re- 
lated of this stupendous creature :— 

In the course of the year 1831, the pro- 
prietor of Halahala, at Manilla, in the island 
of Luconia, informed me that he frequentl 
lost horses and cows on a remote part of his 
plantation, and that the natives assured him 
they were taken by an enormous alligator, 
who frequented one of the streams which 
run into the lake. Their descriptions were 
so highly wrought, that they were attri- 
buted to the fondness for exaggeration to 
which the inhabitants of that country are 
peculiarly addicted, and very little credit 
was given to their repeated relations. 

All doubts as to the existence of the 
animal were at last dispelled by the de- 
struction of an Indian, who attempted to 
ford the river on horseback, although en- 
treated to desist by his companions, who 
crossed at a shallow place higher up. He 
reached the centre of the stream, and was 
laughing at the others for their prudence, 
when the alligator came upon him. His 
teeth encountered the saddle, which he tore 
from the horse, while the rider tumbled on 
the other side into the water, and made for 
the shore. The horse, too terrified to move, 
stood trembling when the attack was made. 
The alligator, disregarding him, pursued 
the man, who safely reached the bank, 
which he could easily have ascended, but, 
rendered foolhardy by his escape, he placed 
himself behind a tree which had fallen 
partly into: the water, and drawing his 

eavy knife, leaned over the tree, and, on 
the approach of his enemy, struck him on 
the nose. The animal repeated his assault, 
and the Indian his blows, until the former, 
exasperated at the resistence, rushed on the 
man, and seizing him by the middle of the 
body, which was at once enclosed and 
crushed in his capacious jaws, swam into 
the lake. His friends hastened to the 
rescue; but the alligator slowly left the 
shore, while the poor wretch, writhing and 
shrieking in his agony, with his knife up- 
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lifted in his clasped hands, seemed, as the 
others expressed it, “held out as a man 
would carry a torch.” His sufferings were 
not long continued, for the monster sank to 
the bottom, and soon after reappearing 
alone on the surface, and calmly basking in 
the sun, gave to the horror-stricken spec- 
tators the fullest confirmation of the death 
and burial of their comrade. 

A short time after this event, I made a 
visit to Halahala, and expressing a strong 
desire to capture or destroy the alligator, 
my host readily offered his assistance. The 
animal had been seen a few days before, 
with his head and one of his fore feet rest- 
ing on the bank, and his eyes following the 
motion of some cows which were grazing 
near. Our informer likened his appearance 
to that of a cat watching a mouse, and in 
the attitude to spring upon his prey, when 
it should come within his reach. 

Hearing that the alligator had killed a 
horse, we proceeded to the place, about five 
miles from the house. It was a tranquil 
spot, and one of singular beauty, even in 
that land. The stream, which, a few hun- 
dred feet from the lake, narrowed to a 
brook, with its green banks fringed with 
the graceful bamboo, and the alternate 
glory of glade and forest, spreading far and 
wide, seemed fitted for other purposes than 
the familiar haunt of the huge creature that 
had appropriated it to himself. A few cane 
huts were situated a short distance from the 
river, and we procured from them what 
men they contained, who were ready to 
assist in freeing themselves from their dan- 
gerous neighbour. Having reason to be- 
lieve that the alligator was in the river, we 
commenced operations by sinking nets, 
upright, across its mouth, three deep, at 
intervals of several feet. The nets, which 
were of great strength, and intended for the 
capture of the wild buffalo, were fastened 
to trees on the banks, making a complete 
fence to the communication with the lake. 

My companion and myself placed our- 
selves with our guns on either side of the 
stream, while the Indians, with long bam- 
boos, felt for the animal. For some time 
he refused to be disturbed, and we began 
to fear that he was not within our limits, 
when a spiral motion of the water, under 
the spot where I was standing, led me to 
direct the natives to it, and the creature 
slowly moved on the bottom towards the 
nets, which he no sooner touched, than he 
quietly turned back and proceeded up the 
stream. This movement was several times 
repeated, till, having no rest in the enclo- 
sure, he attempted to climb up the bank. 
On receiving a ball in the body, he uttered 
a growl like that of an angry dog, and 
plunging into the water, crossed to the 
other side, where he was received with a 
similar salutation, discharged directly into 


his mouth. Finding himself attacked on 
every side, he renewed his attempts to as- 
cend the banks, but whatever part of him 
appeared was bored with bullets, and feel- 
ing that he was hunted, he forgot his own 
formidable means of attack, and sought 
only safety from the troubles which sur- 
rounded him. 

A low spot, which separated the river 
from the lake a little above the nets, was 
unguarded, and we feared that he would 
succeed in escaping over it. It was here 
necessary to stand firmly against him ; and 
in several attempts which he made to cross 
it, wetarned him back with spears, bamboos, 
or whatever first came to hand. He once 
seemed determined to force his way, and 
foaming with rage, rushed with open jaws, 
and gnashing his teeth, with a sound to 
ominous to be despised, appeared to have 
his full energies aroused, when his career 
was stopped by a large bamboo thrust vio 
lently into his mouth, which he ground to 
pieces, and the fingers of the holder were » 

aralyzed, that for some minutes he wa 
incapable of resuming his gun. The m 
tives had now become so excited as 
forget all prudence, and the women an 
children of the little hamlet had come dow 
to the shore to share in the general enthv 
siasm. They crowded to the opening, ani 
were so unmindful of their danger, that it 
was necessary to drive them back with 
some violence. Had the monster know 
his own strength, and dared to have use 
it, he would have gone over that spot with 
a force which no human power could have 
withstood, and would have crushed « 
carried with him into the lake about th 
whole population of the place. 

It is not strange that personal safety wa 
forgotten in the excitement of the scem 
The tremendous brute, galled with wound 
and repeated defeat, tore his way throug 
the foaming water, glancing from sidé 
side, in the vain attempt to avoid his fos, 
then rapidly ploughing up the stream, 
a on the shallows, and turned back 

rantic and bewildered at his circumscribed 
position. At length, maddened with suffer 
ing, and desperate from continued pert 
cution, he rushed furiously to the mouthd 
the stream, burst through two of the nett 
and I threw down my gun in despair, fort 
looked as though his way at last was clei 
to the wide lake. But the third net stoppd 
him, and his teeth and legs had got entat 
gled in all. This gave us a chance‘ 
closer warfare with lances, such as a 
used against the wild buffalo. We 
sent for this weapon at the commencemél 
of the attack, and found it much more ¢ 
fectual than guns. Entering a canoe, ¥ 
plunged lance after lance into the alligatt 
as he was struggling under the water, a} 
wood seemed growing from him, wil 
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moved violently above, while his body was 
concealed below. His endeavours to ex- 
tricate himself lashed the water into foam, 
mingled with blood; and there seemed no 
end to his. vitality, or decrease to his re- 
sistance, till a lance struck him directly 
through the middle of the back, which 
an Indian, with a heavy piece of wood, 
hammered into him, as he could catch an 
opportunity. My companion on the other 
side, now tried to haul him to the shore, 
by the nets to which he had fastened 
himself, but had not sufficient assistance 
with him. As I had more force with 
me, we managed, with the aid of the wo- 
men and children, to drag his head and part 
of his body on to the little beach, where 
the river joined the lake, and giving him 
the “ coup de grace,” left him to gasp out 
the remnant of his life on the sand. I re- 
gret to say, that the measurement of the 
length of this animal was imperfect. It 
was night when the struggle ended, and 
our examination of him was made by torch- 
light. I measured the circumference, as 
did also my companion, and it was over 
eleven feet immediately behind the fore- 
legs. It was thirteen feet at the belly, 
which was distended by the immoderate 
meal made on the horse. As he was only 
partly out of the water, I stood with a line 
at his head, giving the other end to an In- 
dian, with directions to take it to the extre- 
mity of the tail. The length so measured 


was twenty-two feet, but at the time I. 


doubted the good faith of my assistant, from 
the reluctance he manifested to enter the 
water, and the fears he expressed that the 
mate of the alligator might be in the vici- 
nity. From the diameter of the animal, 
and the representations of those who ex- 
amined him afterwards, we believed the 
length to have been about thirty feet. As 
we intended to preserve the entire skeleton, 
with the skin, we were less particular than 
we otherwise should have been. On open- 
ing him, we found, with other parts of the 
horse, three legs entire, torn off at the 
haunch and shoulder, which he had swal- 
lowed whole, besides a large quantity of 
stones, some of them of several pounds 


“— 

he night, which had become very dark 
and stormy, prevented us from being minute 
in our investigation ; and leaving directions 
to preserve the bones and skin, we took the 
head with us and returned home. This 
precaution was induced by the anxiety of 
the natives to secure the teeth ; and I r- 
wards found that they attribute to them 
miraculous powers in the cure or preven- 
tion of diseases. 

The head weighed near three hundred 
pounds; and so well was it covered with 
flesh and muscle, that we found balls quite 
flattened, which had been discharged into 
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the mouth and at the back of the head, at 
only the distance of a few feet, and yet the 
bones had not a single mark to shew that 
they had been touched. 


MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVING. 


THE discovery of the art of Engraving in 
Mezzotinto has been the subject of some 
controversy and misrepresentation, and has 
only been recently cleared up. The ac- 
count commonly given of its discovery is, 
that Prince Rupert, observing one morning 
a soldier engaged in cleaning from his 
musket the rust which the night-dew had 
occasioned, and perceiving upon it, as he 
thought, some resemblance to a figure, it 
oceurred to him whether or not, by cor- 
roding or grounding a plate all over in a 
manner resembling the rust, he might not 
afterwards scrape away a design upon it, 
from which impressions might be obtained. 
In short, it is said that he tried and suc- 
ceeded, and thus became the inventor of 
Mezzotinto Engraving. This anecdote ob- 
tained currency from its being related by 
Lord Orford, in his celebrated work upon 
the Arts, as well as from the avidity with 
which origins of the arts are set down as 
the results of accident. 

The discovery has likewise been claimed 
for Sir Christopher Wren; but his commu- 
nication to the Royal Society on the subject 
is of date four years subsequent to the date 
of the earliest of the mezzotinto plates en- 
graved by Prince Rupert. Still, the pre- 
tensions of the prince are alike invalid ; for 
he was guilty of an act of meanness in im- 
posing upon John Evelyn, and this to the 
extent of allowing a man of his high 
character to impose, in turn, however un- 
consciously, upon the world, by claiming 
for Prince Rupert the honour of an in- 
vention, to which the prince well knew all 
the while that he had no title. 

The real inventor of this art was Louis 
von Siegen, a lieutenant-colonel in the 
service of the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, 
from whom Prince Rupert learned the 
secret when in Holland; and brought it 
with him to England, when he came over a 
second time in the suite of Charles II. 
Some curious and very rare prints, recently 
purchased on the Continent, and now de- 
posited in the British Museum, place the 
claim of Von Siegen beyond doubt. In this 
collection is a portrait of the Princess 
Amelia-Elizabeth of Hesse, dated 1643, 
which is fifteen years anterior to the earliest 
of Prince Rupert’s dates. In the same col- 
lection is another curious work by Von 
Siegen, a portrait of the Queen of Bohemia, 
dated 1643, which places the question 
beyond all dispute. There is likewise still 
another plate by Von Siegen, which bears 
the most conclusive evidence of its having 
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been produced in the very infancy of the 
art; besides which, is the fact that Von 
Siegen frequently attached the words 
“primus inventor” to his works. — Penny 
Cyclopedia ; voce Mezzotinto. 





Public Erhibitions. 


BURFORD'’S PANORAMA OF DAMASCUS. 


WE recommend the sight-seeker first to 
ascend to Mr. Burford’s upper circle, and, 
having there witnessed his successful picture 
of the Bombardment of Acre, let him descend 
to the view of Damascus— 

*« Where the broad waste’s expanded surface yields 

To fruitful gardens and productive fields.” 

Byron. 
He will find the effect of the transition 
agreeable, and full of pleasant instruction. 
To asensitive mind, the contemplation of a 
battle-scene affords, by no means, unmixed 
gratification: the episodes of the carnage, 
though true to nature, or rather to mankind, 
are sickening ; and whatever may be the 
artistical success of such representations, 
their literal fidelity is sorrowful and sad- 
dening. A few years since, we remember 
to have met a friend in Piccadilly, who 
complained grievously of nausea, from 
having just inspected Lejeune’s collection 
of Battle Pictures, (French victories, of 
course,) then exhibiting at the Egyptian 
Hall. He declared that the rapid succes- 
sion of such scenes of bloody slaughter as 
were represented in the above paintings had 
been too much for him : so we recommended 
him one of Mr. Grange’s ices to settle his 
qualms. It ought to be added that our 
friend was one of the founders of a “ Peace 
Society,” and a bitter hater of War, whom 
a feather floating in the air would remind 
of a vast army. He was, moreover, a 
Pythagorean, not having tasted animal food 
since his boyhood, though the editor of the 
Quarterly Review once mischievously as- 
serted that our humane friend was addicted 
to “gravy over his potatoes.” We should 
add, that Mr. Burford’s picture of Acre 
will not quicken the feelings as did M. Le- 
jeune’s collection: there is abundance in 
the picture besides war, much of the horrors 
of which are hidden by the smoke of the 
broadsides, and are like the fleet in the Critic 
—“ seeing that they are not in sight, they 
cannot be seen.” 

The Panorama of Damascus nearly equals 
in interest that Jerusalem exhibited in 
Leicester-square, a few years since; and 
which, from the sacred interest of thesubject, 
attracted thousands of visitors who were 
not profane enough to enjoy ordinary sights. 
Damascus is one of the most ancient, as 
wellas one of the finest, of the cities of Syria. 
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It stands conspicuously in Holy Writ, from 
the earliest periods : it has been consecrated 
by the presence of prophets and apostles, 
and is rendered of ceaseless renown, by 
having been the site of the miraculous con- 
version of one of the most violent of the 
persecutors of Christ and his church, into 
one of the most zealous advocates of the 
Christian faith. Damascus is likewise pro- 
verbial for the beauty of its situation : Jere- 
miah calls it “the city of praise, the city of 
my joy;” and, in the hyperbolical phrase 
of the East, it is described as a “mole of 
beauty on the face of nature ;” “a pearl set 
round with emeralds.” Its appearance, in- 
deed, is almost unrivalled in Asia; standing 
2000 feet above the sea, on an immense 
plain, nearly girt with picturesque moun- 
tains, rearing “its innumerable domes, 
cupolas, and lofty minarets, from the midst 
of highly cultivated gardens, orchards or 
rather forests of fruit-trees, and thick woods, 
clothed with luxuriant foliage, kept in per- 
petual freshness by the waters of the Bar- 
rada, the ancient Abana, and Parphar ;” 
and nearly ising the exaggerated 
epithet of “ Ede, or terrestrial paradise.” 

The Panorama is taken from the southern 
suburb, without the walls, and near a very 
extensive cemetery, which is sure to strike 
the attention of the spectator. Thence he 
commands the whole city, with its stately 
mosques, massive domes, graceful cupolas, 
and tasteful minarets, mostly of stone, light 
yellow brick, or gaily painted ; and finely 
contrasted with the rich belt of foliage, 
throwing a delicious depth of shade over 
the whole scene. This contrast, too, is well 
kept up by the character of the distant 
scenery—of mountains bleached with snow, 
desolate rocks, and sandy deserts. The 
whole view is lit by a brilliant sun, and 
cloudless sky, and presents an extraordinary 
scene of beauty and grandeur. It has, how- 
ever, the characteristic stillness and serenity 
of an Eastern city. Its antiquarian associa- 
tions too carry us to the remotest periods. 
The place is traditionally stated to occupy 
the site of the Garden of Eden ; and, it can 
be substantiated as one of the earliest cities 
that were erected after the Flood. It is 
also interesting to learn that “the dress, 
general manners, and customs of society, 
idioms of thought, and salutations of cour- 
tesy, in Damascus present living memorials 
of long past ages, being but little altered at 
the present day, from what they appear, by 
history, to have been in the most distant 
periods.” 





Fastidious People—A fastidious taste is 
like a squeamish appetite: the one has its 
origin in some disease of the mind, as the 
other has in some ailment of the stomach.— 
The Doctor. 











Pew Books. 


Night and Morning. By the Author of 
Rienzi, Eugene Aram, &c 


[RaTHER than, at this hour, attempt to un- 
ravel the “ mingled yarn” of this fascinating 
novel, we shall detach a few of its quips of 
world-knowledge, its “ wisesawsand modern 
instances,” a species of writing in which Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer is one of the most 
successful authors of his time. It may be 
observed that many of these passages are 
common truths set off by euphemism, and 
antitheses to set off the narrative, like pop- 
pies in a field of corn. Be this as it may, 
such passages in Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s 
works have ever been one of their main 
attractions ; and they exhibit the exhaustless 
vivacity of this prolific writer with excellent 
effect. With this explanation we proceed 
to our agreeable labour. } 

Equality.—The only friendships that are 
really with us in the hour of need, are those 
which are cemented by equality of circum- 
stance. In the depth of home, in the hour of 
tribulation, by the bed of death, the rich 
and the poor are seldom found side by side. 

Spoiled Children.—Both the boys had 
about them the air of those whom Fate 
ushers blandly into life—the air of wealth, 
and birth, and luxury, spoiled and pampered 
as if earth had no thorn for their feet, and 
Heaven not a wind to visit their young 
cheeks too roughly. 

Pigshgnag~Hthane was something of 
pride in the forehead ; but, of goodnature, 
not unmixed with irresolution and weakness, 
in the curves of the mouth. 

Early Cruelty.—There is a wanton reck- 
lessness which belongs to a wild boy accus- 
tomed to gratify the impulse of the moment 
—the recklessness which is not cruelty in 
the boy, but which prosperity may pamper 
into cruelty in the man. 

Life and Death.—The funeral was over ; 
the dead shovelled away. What a strange 
thing it does seem, that the very form which 
we prized so charily, for which we prayed 
the winds to be gentle, which we lapped 
from the cold in our arms, from whose foot- 
step we would have removed a stone, should 
be suddenly thrust out of sight—an abomi- 
nation that the earth must not look upon— 
a despicable loathsomeness, to be concealed 
and to be forgotten. And this same com- 
position of bone and muscle that was yester- 
day so strong—which men respected and 
women loved, and children clung to—to-day 
80 lamentably powerless, unable to defend 
or protect those who lay nearest to its heart ; 
its riches wrested from it, its wishes spat 
upon, its influence expiring with its last 
sigh! A breath from its lips making all 
that mighty difference between what it was 
and what it is! The shutters were half 
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closed on the bright day—oh, what a 
mockery is there in the smile of the happy 
sun when it shines on the wretched ! 

A Man of the World.—His heart was a 
dial to which the world was the sun: when 
the great eye of the public fell on it, it 
answered every purpose that a heart=could 
answer; but when that eye was invisible, 
the dial was mute—a piece of brass and 
nothing more. 

** Sufficient for the Day, &c.”—Alas ! how 
all of us, when happy, sleep secure in the 
dark shadows which ought to warn us of 
the sorrows that are to come. 

A Practical Man.—A man who believed 
that law was always right, and that the im- 
probable was never true. 

Fondness.—There may be a great deal of 
fondness with very little feeling. 

Sporting.—Somehow or other, men who 
live much with horses are always more lax 
in their notions than the rest of mankind. 

Supper—That mighty and social meal 
which custom has banished from the more 
indolent tribes, who neither toil nor spin. 

Middle Life.—Placed between the two 
extremes of life, the tradesman who ven- 
tures not beyond his means, and sees clear 
books and sure gains, with enough of occu- 
pation to give healthful excitement, enough 
of fortune to greet each new-born child 
without a sigh, might be envied alike b 
those above and those below his state—if 
the restless heart of man ever envied con- 
tent! 

The London Season.—It was that period 
of the year when, to those who look on the 
surface of society, London wears its most 
radiant smile; when shops are gayest, and 
trade most brisk ; when down the thorough- 
fares roll and glitter the countless streams of 
indolent and voluptuous life; when the 
upper class spend, and the middle class 
make ; when the ball-room is the Market 
of Beauty, and the club-house the School 
for Scandal; when the hells yawn for their 
prey, and opera-singers and fiddlers—crea- 
tures hatched from gold, as the dung-flies 
from the dung—swarm, and buzz, and fatten, 
round the hide of the gentle Public. In the 
cant phrase, it was “the London Season.” 
And happy, take it altogether, happy above 
the rest of the year, even for the hapless, is 
that period of ferment and fever. It is not 
the season for duns, and the debtor glides 
about with a less anxious eye; and the 
weather is warm, and the vagrant sleeps, 
unfrozen, under the starlit portico ; and the 
beggar thrives, and the thief rejoices,—for 
the rankness of the civilization has super- 
fluities clutched by all. And out of the 
general corruption, things sordid and things 
miserable crawl forth to bask in the com- 
mon sunshine—things that perish when the 
first autumn winds whistle along the 
melancholy city. It is the gay time for 
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the heir and the beauty, and the statesman 
and the lawyer, and the mother with her 
young Gaichomn, and the artist with his 
fresh pictures, and the with his new 
book. It is the gay time, too, for the 
starved journeyman, and the ragged out- 
cast that with long strides and patient eyes 
follows for pence the equestrian, who bids 
him and be hanged in vain. * * It is 
gay, in fine, as the fulness of a vast city is 
ever gay—for Vice as for Innocence, for 
Poverty as for Wealth. 

Cra Temper.—He disliked youth ; in 
his own youth he had enjoyed so much, 
that he grew sour when he saw the young. 

“ Money.”—On one side of our pieces of 
gold, we see the saint trampling down the 

ragon—false emblem! Reverse it on the 
coin! In the real use of the gold, it is the 
‘on who tramples down the saint. 
harity.— Ask the beggar whom he gets 
the most pence from—the fine lady in her 
carriage—the beau smelling of Eau de 
Cologne! Pish! the people nearest to 
being beggars themselves, keep the beggar 
ive. 

Roving.— Who in his boyhood has not 
felt the delight of freedom and adventure? 
to have the world of woods and sward 
before him—to escape restriction—to lean, 
for the first time, on his own resources—to 
rejoice in the wild but manly luxury of in- 
dependence—to act the Crusoe—and to 


fancy a Friday in every footprint—an island 
of his own in every field ! 

Earliest Friendship.—There is a certain 
age, before the love for the sex commences, 
when the feeling of friendship is almost a 


passion. You see it — in girls 
and boys at school. It is the first vague 
craving of the heart after the master food 
of human life—Love. It has its jealousies, 
and humours, and caprices, like love itself. 

Roman Road.—The great broad thorough- 
fare, along which, since the day when the 
Roman carved it from the .waste, Misery 
hath plodded, and Luxury rolled, their 
common way. 

Grief.—Children have quick insight into 
the reality of grief in those not far removed 
from their own years. 

Night and Morning.—O dark mystery of 
the Moral World! unlike the order of the 
External Universe, glide together, side by 
side, the shadowy steeds of NicHT AND 
Morninc. Examine life in its own world ; 
confound not that world, the inner one, the 
practical one, with the more visible, yet 
airier and less substantial system, doing 
homage to the sun, to whose throne, afar in 
the infinite space, the human heart has no 
wings to flee. In life, the mind and the 
circumstances give the true seasons, and re- 
gulate the darkness and the light. Of two 
men standing on the same foot of earth, 
the one revels in the joyous noon, the other 
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shudders in the solitude of night. For 
Hope and Fortune the daystar is ever 
shining. The “ Anmuth-Strahlendes” live 
ever in the Air. For Care and Penury, 
Night changes not with the ge ed the 
clock, or the shadow on the dial. Morning 
for the heir, ~— for the houseless, and 
God’s eye on both! 

Romance and Reality.—Poverty by itself 
is no such great curse; that is, if it stops 
short of starving. And passion by itself is 
a noble thing ; but poverty and passion top 
them—poverty and feeling—poverty and 
pride—the poverty, not of birth, but re- 
verses; and the man who ousts you out of 
your easy chair, kicking you with every 
turn he takes, as he settles himself more 
comfortably—why there’s no romance in 
that—hard every-day life ! 

A Suspicious Character—His eye was 
less idle than his lips; it was not a bright 
eye, on the contrary, it was dull, and to the 
unobservant, lifeless, of a pale blue, with a 
dim film over it—the eye of a vulture; but 
it had in it a calm, heavy, stealthy watch- 
fulness, which inspired great distrust and 
aversion. He not only spoke French like a 
native, but all his habits, his gestures, his 
tricks of manner, were French; not the 
French of good society, but more idiomatic, 
as it were, and popular. He was not ex- 
actly a vulgar person, too silent for that, 
but he was evidently of low extraction and 
coarse breeding ; his accomplishments were 
of a mechanical nature; he was an extra- 
ordinary arithmetician, he was a very skilful 
chemist, and kept a laboratory at his lodg- 
ings; he mended his own clothes and linen 
with incomparable neatness, He was sus- 
pected of blacking his own shoes, but that 
was prejudice. His footstep was gliding, 
noiseless, and cat-like ; he had no sociality 
in him—enjoyed nothing—drank hard— 
but was never drunk. 

Bad Companion.—That bizarre mixture 
of knavery and feeling, drollery and sen- 
timent, which made the dangerous charm 
of his society. 

Paris is the atmosphere for adventurers 
—new faces and new men are so common 
here that they excite no impertinent in- 
quiry, it is so usual to see fortunes made in 
a day, and spent in a month; except in 
certain circles, there is no walking round a 
man’s character to spy out where it wants 
pacing. Some lean Greek poet put lead in 

is pockets, to prevent being blown away ; 
—put gold in your pockets, and at Paris 
you may defy the sharpest wind in the 
world,—yea even the breath of that Kolus 
—Scandal! Certain coteries exist in all 
capitals, but mostly in France, where plea- 
sure is the cement that joins many dis- 
cordant atoms. 

The Good-for-nothing. —1 have never 
been a murderer, or a burglar, or a highway 
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robber, or what the law calls a thief. I 
have lived upon my wits, and they have 
been a tolerable capital, on the whole. I 
have been an actor, a money-lender, a 
physician, a professor of animal magnetism, 
(that was lucrative till it went out of fashion, 
perhaps it will come in again;) [have been 
a lawyer, a house-agent, a dealer in curi- 
osities and china; I have kept a hotel; I 
have set up a weekly newspaper; I have 
seen almost every city in Europe, and made 
acquaintance with some of its gaols: but a 
man who has plenty of brains generally 
falls on his legs. 


Poems, by the Lady Flora Hastings. Edited 
by her Sister. 


[In a Preface, full of modest feeling and 
amiable diffidence, we-are told that the 
ifted authoress of these Poems, shrinking 

m the notoriety attendant on being a 
professed poetess, had long resisted the 
solicitation of her friends to publish the 
contents of the present volume. Tady Flora 
appears then to have partly resolved upon 
publishing, “with the view of dedicating 
whatever profits might be derived from 
the sale of the Poems, to the service of 
God, in the parish where her mother’s 
family have long resided.” Under this 

ious influence, however, Lady Flora 
is believed to have died without ever finally 
deciding. Her sister touchingly adds: 
“she never gave me any reason to think 
that she expected me to fulfil the intention, 
which the merciful wisdom of the Omni- 

tent decreed she should not live to carry 
into effect herself; but as, a few days before 
her death, she confided to my sole care the 
whole of her papers—(a trust which a 
memorandum, subsequently found, more 
strongly imposes on me)—I was thus left the 
unquestionable power of acting according 
to my sense of duty. And when I recal 
all that occurred while I was in attendance 
on her death-bed, there is that which makes 
me feel myself solemnly bound in the sight 
of God to fulfil her wish, and to lay the 
offering of her poetical talents on the altar 
of her Maker, as she would perhaps herself 
have done. It is under the influence of 
this feeling that I now send forth to the 
public this volume—the profits of which 
will be applied to aid in the erection of a 
chapel or school in the parish of Loudoun, as 
an evidence of her gratitude to Almighty 
God, and her goodwill to her fellow- 
creatures.” 

The Poems are upwards of seventy in 
number, and present many varieties of ver- 
sification : among them are several sonnets 
of touching beauty, some fragmentary pieces, 
remarkably spirited and graphic, and man 
} ype effusions of exquisite sweetness. 
lew of the pieces relate the simple incidents 
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of childhood, and are full of graceful nature ; 
and the gratulatory compositions soar far 
above the average of such complimentary 
measures. The following prayer is from 
some stanzas addressed to her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent, on her Birthday, 
August 17, 1834 :] ‘ 


“ In simple phrase, with lips sincere for thee, 
Lady, I breathe a blessing and a prayer : 
Long be thy precious days vouchsafed to see 
The bless’d results of thy maternal care. 
Few be thy trials, and thy path to cheer 
Be many a ray of gracious mercy given ; 

And earth, more happy each revolving year, 
Be the bright earnest of a brighter heaven !”” 


[In a more lively vein, though yet tinged 
with the sufferings of sensibility, are the 
following lines from Fragments of a Tra- 
gedy, entitled Fiesco :] 


** My peerless Genoa! my Ocean Queen ! 
Land of my earliest and my fondest love ! 
Oh, it is bliss, after long wanderings past, 
After long years of travail and of pain, 
To tread again thy soil, to hail thy skies, 
To feel that thy material arms enfold me! 
That earth, air, sky, and sea—all, all is Genoa! 
Could but the it of my younger days 

with me—that welling spring of gladness 
Which water’d all the arid scenes of life, 
And made the desert bloom a 
Most fragrant incense which, unseen, and known 
But by the bliss it scatter’d, gave the breeze 
A her odour, and around 
A charm to the whole atmosphere. Alas! 
The radiancy of life outlives not youth ; 
The visionary bliss in which I moved 
Has pass’d away, and even my loved Genoa 
Is but the phantom of her former self. 
A sad, a dim reality surrounds me ; 
Still in her port proudly the galleys throng, 
Their white sails gleaming in the sunny ray, 
And their broad pennants dancing on the breeze ; 
Still o’er her blue wave flits before the wind, 
Her mimic fleet of butterfly-winged boats ; 
Still rise her palaces as fair, or fairer 
Than when I view’d them last ; and on the hills 
Her dazzling villas, with their terraced lens. 
From granite columns, o’er the trellis’d walks, 
There hangs the vine, bending beneath its load ; 
The roses bloom as brightly, and the gale, 
Love-sick, bears on its store of riches,— 
Odour from flowers, that sigh themselves away, 
Melting in sweetness—voices that, afar, 
Or join the busy haunt of social men, 
Or pour the chanted prayer and swelling hymn. 
The distant tolling of the convent bell, 
The nearer tinkling of the gay guitar,— 
All to my heart speak of my early days. 
The Alps as loftily their crested heads 
Raise in the distance, as when I last view’d them, 
Though many a lapsing year hath intervened ;— 
All is the same : I only—I am changed.”’ 


[The following lines, from a Vision of the 
Sun, abound with brilliant imagery :] 


“The bright-hair’d maidens, in a flower-link’d 
band 


The lovely daughters of that blissful land,— 
Hymning the golden day, a beauteous choir, 

In measured cadence seek the fount of fire. 

*Tis theirs, deep bending o’er the hallow’d stream, 


To fill their crystal vases in its beam, 

And through the fields of zether bear afar 
The dew of light, and brighten every star ; 
Or gem the flowers, whose stainless colours glow 
With lustre all unknown in worlds below, 

And teach the unfaded violets to shine 


Like the pure sapphires of the Indian mine.” 
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We conclude, for the present, with the 
following Song : 


‘The wine shines bright 

In the cup to-night 

For hearts undimm’d by sorrow ; 

But who can tell 

If this cup shall swell 

For hearts as blithe to-morrow ? 
Twine, twine we then the fading rose, 
The flow’r that but to perish blows ; 
Could poet’s lay avert thy doom, 
Thine were, O rose, immortal bloom ! 





@bituary. 
SIR ASTLEY P. COOPER, BART. 


Diep, on the 12th inst., in Conduit-street, in his 
73rd year, Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart., G.C.H., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., Serjeant Surgeon to the Queen. 
Sir Astley ‘Cooper was the fourth son of Dr. Samuel 
Cooper, Rector of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk ; and 
was born at Brooke, in the same county, August 
23rd, 1768. His mother, Maria Susanna, sprung 
from the ancient family of the Pastons, but was 
the daughter of James Bransby, Esq., of Shottis- 
ham, Norfolk, and was the authoress of a novel 
entitled The Exemplary Mother. In boyhood, Sir 
Astley is stated to have shewn a bold and enter- 
prising spirit, conjoined with a social disposition, 
and remarkable decision of character for so early 
an age: so truly 
“The childhood shews the mi 
As morning shews the day. Milton. 


He received the common rudiments of his educa- 
tion from the village schoolmaster, Robert Larke ; 
but his classical knowledge was derived from the 
instruction of his father, a good scholar, and the 
Rev. Joseph Harrison. At the age of fifteen, Sir 
Astley was placed with Mr. Turner, a surgeon and 

apothecary at Yarmouth, and was thus introduced 
to that profession of which he ) eventually became 
the brightest or He, » remained 
at Yarmouth but a few months, when he came to 
London, and was apprenticed to his uncle, Mr. 
William Cooper, one of the surgeons of Guy’s 
Hospital; but with him he only remained three 
months, being th en transferred, by his own desire, 
to Mr. Clive, the eminent surgeon of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. Sir Astley’s labours in the dissecting- 
room were incessant—his attendance at the hos- 
pital—his examination of accidents not less con- 
stant ; and by this early zeal, united to his sound 
anatomical information, may be attributed the 
superiority he justly acquired in forming a dia- 
gnosis upon the nature of accidents or disease. In 
after life too, Sir Astley was wont to refer to this 
activity as an example of the habits of industry 
— he sought to impress upon thousands of 


pup! 

In ee, Sir Astley visited Edinburgh for a short 
time, and though then scarcely of age, he honour- 
ably distinguished himself at the Royal Medical 
Society. Upon his return to London, his master, 
Mr. Clive, appointed him demonstrator of anatomy, 
and soon after gave to him a part of the anatomical 
lectures. Sir Astley also, with the consent of Mr. 
Clive and the other surgeons of St. Thomas’s and 
Guy’s Hospitals, gave a course of lectures on the 
principles and practice of surgery, which had pre- 
viously only formed part of the anatomical course ; 
and these lectures were really the foundation of 
his fame and fortune. It is true that this origi- 
nality did not at first promise well, for his class 
consisted but of 50 students, though they event- 
ually increased to 400, which was by far the largest 
number ever known in London. Of these lectures 
he gave a share to Mr. Travers, Mr. Henry Clive, 
and Mr. Joseph H. Green, consecutively. A little 
practice soon rendered him a popular teacher. He 
made no attempts at oratory ; but was plain and 
practical in his details, and very successful in his 





illustrations ; and he carefully avoided the intro. 
duction of controversial subjects connected with 
physiological science. At the expiration of his ap- 
prenticeship, in i791, Sir Astley commenced as a 
lecturer. At the close of this year he married the 
daughter of Thomas Cock, Esq., of Tottenham, a 
distant relation of Mr. Clive; and, to shew how 
solicitous he was never to neglect the performance 
of any public professionai. duty, it may be told, 
that on the evening of his wedding-day he deli. 
vered his customary lecture, without any know- 
ledge of his marriage having been communicated 
to his class. 

In the year 1792, Sir Astley visited Paris, and 
made himself master of the theory and practice of 
French surgery. He used to relate that on Au- 
gust 10, whilst attending «n operation, the fire of 
cannon announced the attack of the revolutionary 
mob upon the Tuileries, when he immediately ran 


‘upon the Pont Neuf, whence he could see the Swiss 


guards firing from the palace windows upon the 
people below. To reach home, he had to pass 
through the streets near the Palais Royal, amidst 
the roar of cannon, the firing of muskets, women 
bewailing the loss of their relatives, and crowds of 
men carrying upon pikes the heads or limbs of their 
victims. He several times heard Brissot, Marat, 
and Robespierre address the legislative assembly, 
and was once at the Jaco»in Club. In later days, 
Sir Astley frequently visited Paris, and became ac- 
quainted with Dupuytren, the celebrated surgeon ; 
by whom he was introduced to Louis Philippe, then 
Duke of Orleans, who subsequently gave Sir 
Astley the Cross of the Legion of Honour. He was 
soon afterwards made an honorary member of the 
National Institute. 

Upon his return to London, in 1792, Sir Astley 
commenced practice in Jeffrey-square, St. Mary 
Axe, where he lived six years; thence he removed 
to New Broad-street, where he remained until 
1815 ; when, from the great extension of his prac- 
tice among the circles of the aristocracy, he re- 
moved to Spring-gardens, and subsequently to 
Conduit-street. Sir pont § 's practice was now at 
its zenith; and his annual receipt of fees far ex- 
ceeded that of any other member of the profession. 
In one year, the last of his residence in Broad- 
street, he received no less than 21,000/. For many 
years after, his annual receipt was 15,000/. and 
upwards; his patients comprised all classes of 
society, and his attention was equally bestowed on 
the wealthy and the indigent. 

In 1821, Sir Astley was created a Baronet. He 
continued to lecture at St. Thomas’s Hospital 
until 1826, the period of his lectureship having 
thus extended to thirty-five years. He was elected 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons for the 
years 1836 and 1837. He also delivered a course 
of Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, at the Col- 
lege, of which he was likewise a member of the 
council and board of examiners. 

In 1827, Sir Astley was appointed serjeant- 
surgeon, which office he held at the time of his 
death. He was also surgeon to George IV.; he 
attended William IV., when he was first Lord of 
the Admiralty ; and the Earl of Munster, when he 
had a severe compound fracture of his leg. At the 
request of the Duke of Wellington, Sir Astley was 
made Grand Cross of the Guelphic Order. The 
University of Oxford conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Civil Law; and numerous foreign 
academies eagerly enrolled his name among their 
members. He was likewise a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and of many scientific institutions in this 
country. 

This accumulation of honours and fortune did 
not, however, induce Sir A. Cooper to relax in his 
practice, or in anatomical physiological inquiries ; 
the results of which, to the astonishment of all ac- 
quainted with his daily labours, he has published 
upon a magnificent scale, but at a low price. The 
production of these works must have been very 
costly, for they abound with coloured engravings. 
But Sir Astley had a higher motive than pecuniary 
advantage in the publication of these works, 
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—_, the es of the sufferings of his fel- 
yw-creatures. his admirable manly style, he 
nid “* After ate been for forty years placed in 
a situation of ample opportunity—after having been 
fostered by the profession and the public infinitely 
beyond my deserts—I feel that I only perform my 
duty in giving to my medical brethren, without 
any sordid views, the results of my experience.’ 
In a popular Miscellany, a list of these works will 
scarcely be looked for. An excellent precis of 
these invaluable labours, extending to twenty-nine 
volumes, or important contributions, will be found 
in a Memoir of Sir Astley Cooper, in the Medical 
Portrait Gallery,* Parts V. and VI.; whence .the 
preceding details have been chiefly ’ derived. Sir 
Astley’s first compositions appear to have been two 
ibutions to a volume of Medical Researches, 
published in 1798; his last published work, we 
believe to be the Second Part of Illustrations of the 
Diseases of the Breast, the first portion of which 
appeared in a handsome quarto volume, in 1829. 
Sir Astley Cooper, when most engaged in lectures 
and the practice of his profession, uniformly made 
it a rule to enter in his case-book all the interesting 
operations and cases which he witnessed; and 
these books have been regularly preserved from 
1800, with occasionally some prior to that period, 
as far back as 1784. 

For some few years past, Sir Astley Cooper had 
been anxious to relinquish a portion of his practice ; 
but so eminent a practitioner could but ill be 
spared either by the public or the profession ; and, 
by all ranks of society, his loss will be deeply 
lamented. Such retirement as Sir Astley could 
enjoy, he usually passed at a beautiful seat in the 
valley of the Gade, near Hemel-Hempstead, in 
Hertfordshire, at a short distance from the London 
and Birmingham Railway. Sir Astley had pos- 
sessed this property for many years, and was other- 
wise a considerable landowner in the neighbour- 
hood: here, as in public life, he was unsparing of 
his time and talents, for he was accessible by his 
neediest neighbour; and we believe that, for a 
long period, he was equally liberal to the poor of 
the metropolis. We have heard many traits of 
such benevolence related of Sir Astley at Hemel- 
Hempstead, upwards of five and twenty years 
since; and from our schooldom there, well do 
we remember the fine intellectual features of this 
excellent man, then in the prime of life, which the 
pencil of Lawrence has so happily transferred to 
canvas.t Sir Astley was much attached to farm- 
ing pursuits ; and, at the period we have just re- 
ferred to, he indicated, personally, none of the 
cares of professional study ; but was, on the con- 
trary, the beau ideal of a country gentleman. 

Sir Astley Cooper’s last illness was but of short 
duration. His fine athletic figure, and his known 


It appears that on Jan. 24, of the present year, 
from having taken a walk without any more than 
the ordinary precaution against the inclemency of 
the weather, Sir Astley was seized with difficulty 
of breathing, and pains about the chest. Dr. Bright 
and Mr. Bransby Cooper were in immediate atten- 
dance ; but, notwithstanding the remedies admi- 
nistered, the disease continued to make further 
progress. On the Sunday following, Dr. Chambers 
was associated with the other medical attendants, 
and the report of the following day was much more 
favourable. This change was, however, but of 
short duration, and Sir Astley grew worse, until on 
Friday, the 12th inst., when, somewhat suddenly 
towards the termination, he sank. 

By his marriage with Miss Cock, Sir A. Cooper 
had only one daughter, who died at the early age 
of two years. Lady Cooper died in June, 1827; 
and in July, 1828, Sir Astley again entered the 
married state with Catherine, daughter of John 


* By T.E. Pettigrew, F.R.S., &c. Fisher and Co. 


als Engraved in Mr. Pettigrew’s Medical Portrait 


ery. This is, perhaps, one of Lawrence’s most 
intellectual portraits. 
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Jones, Esq., of Derry Ormond, Cardiganshire ; by 
whom he had no issue. The Baronetcy, however, 
having been conferred, with remainder, in default 
of male issue, to Astley Paston, the fourth son of his 
second brother, the late Rev. S. L. Cooper, the title 
descends to that gentleman. Sir Astley is stated 
to have died worth upwards of half a million of 
money. His museum is, perhaps, the most valu- 
able private collection in Europe, and contains 
almost all the specimens which have furnished the 
magnificent illustrations of his published works. 
Of Sir Astley Cooper’s professional life are related 
many interesting anecdotes, which alike bespeak 
his admirable nature and consummate skill ; and, 
in all the relations of life, he is known to have 
presented a rare combination of the excellences of 
head and heart. lb 3 





The Gatherer. 


Diffusion of Knowledge.— It does not require 
many words to determine that, taking human na- 
ture as it is actually found, and assuming that 
there is an art of life, to say that it consists, or in 
any essential manner is placed, in the cultivation 
of knowledge—that the mind is changed by a disco- 
very, or saved by a diversion, or amused into im- 
mortality—that grief, anger, cowardice, self-con- 
ceit, pride, or passion, can be subdued by an exa- 
mination of shells or grasses, or inhaling of gases, 
or a chipping of rocks, or observing the barometer, 
or calculating the longitude, is the veriest pretence 
which sophist or mountebank ever professed to a 
gaping auditory. If virtue be a mastery over the 
mind, if its end be action, if its perfection be inward 
order, harmony, and peace, we must seek it in 
graver and holier places than libraries and reading 
rooms.—Corresp. Times. (This is severe truth.) 

Architecture.—We are happy to state that Mr. 
Philip Hardwick, the architect of Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
the Euston terminus of the London and Birming.- 
a &c., has been elected a Royal Acade- 





New Ordnance Survey.—A Bill will shortly be 
introduced into Parliament for executing a new 
Ordnance Survey of England and Scotland, analo- 
gous to the Irish geome Survey, which has been 
found exceedingly advantageous. The English 
Ordnance Survey was commenced in 1791, upon 
the scale of one inch to a mile; the Irish survey 
has six inches to the mile. The present oo 
Survey is valuable in a military point of view; 
but, as a great national work, with reference 
to new lines of railways, roads, and canals, it is of 
little utility. By the pong now that these Ordnance 
Maps are getting ‘‘ out of date,’’ the price to the 
public has been reduced! 

Sir Astley Cooper’s Success in practice, it is sup- 

|, CO} chiefly in his knowing how and 
when to operate ; yet, on an important occasion, 
his courage had nearly forsaken on. George IV. 
having a small tumour in the scalp, after much 
consultation, an operation for its removal was 
resolved upon, and Sir Astley Cooper was selected 


to perform it. On the day appointed, Sir Astley 
waited upon 


his Maj Lord Liverpool and 
several of the Cabines Ministers occupied a room 
adjoining that in which the King was. A short 
period before the operation was commenced, Sir 
Astley was noticed to be pale and nervous. Lord 
Liverpool observing his anxiety, and knowing how ° 
important it was that the operation should be per- 
formed with celerity and skill, approached Sir 
Astley, and taking hold of his hand, said, “ You 
ought to recollect that this operation "either makes 
or ruins you. Courage, Sir Astley.” The timely 
py of Lord Liverpool had the effect of recalling 
to Cooper’s mind the responsible situation in which 
he was placed, and almost instantly every appear- 
ance of anxiety vanished from his countenance, 


pe he performed the operation with his usual 
t) a 
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Origin of a well-known Epitaph.—In 1774, John 
Upson, of Woodbridge, in Suffolk, glover, who was 
committed to the castle for felony a few days before, 
hanged himself in his own room with his q 
The following verses were written in a prayer-book 
lying by him :— 

“‘ Farewel, vain world, I’ve had enough of thee, 
And now am careless what thou say’st of me. 
Thy smiles I court not, nor thy frowns I fear, 

My cares are past, my heart lies easy here. 

What faults they find in me take care to shun, 

And look at home, enough is to be done. 

Poor John the Glover, June 26, 1774.” 


Jerusalem.—The English have commenced build- 
ing a Protestant church in this city. 
Shyres of England. 
“ Essex ful of good h es, 
Middlesex full of stryves, 
Kentshire hot as fyre, 
Sowseks ful of dyrte and myre.”’ 

Trenchers.—In the year 1452, two dozen wood 
trenchers could not be procured in so large and 
commercial a town as Norwich ; for we find Mar- 
garet Paston writing to London for them. 

The only Fee.— Of the clergy, Dr. Mead was 
never known, but in one instance, to take a fee. 
This was of a Mr. Robert Leake, who vexed the 
Doctor with his importunities to follow the regimen 
of Dr. Cheyne. Mead required of him ten guineas, 
but afterwards returned him six.—Pettigrew. 

The Two Friends.—In 1723, Dr. Freind was con- 
fined in the Tower on suspicion of being concernedin 
a plot for the restoration of the Stuarts. Dr. Mead 
was incessant in his endeavours to obtain Freind’s 


was released, and he 
succeeded obtaining his liberation. A large 
party was assembled at Mead’s in the orange to 
ith 


congratulate Freind; and upon his retiring 
Arbuthnot, Mead took Freind into his closet, and 
there put into his hands a bag containing all the 
ees he had received from Freind’s patients, during 
nis confinement, amounting to no less than 5000 
guineas.— Pettigrew. 

The Counterpane of Queen Charlotte’s State- 
Bed, which was composed entirely of lace, of ines- 
timable workmanship, is stated to have cost 3780/. 

Price of Fish.--On Thursday, the 11th ‘instant, 
the price of a fine cod-fish, at a west-end fishmon- 
ger’s, was 30s. | 


George the Fourth.—The late Earl of Dudley 
observed of George IV. :—His manners, no doubt, 
are, when he pleases, very graceful and captivat- 

. Noman knows better how to add to an ob- 
ligation by the way of conferring it. But, on the 
whole, he wants dignity, not only in the seclusion 
and familiarity of his more private life, but on 
public occasions. The secret of popularity in very 
high stations seems to consist in a somewhat re- 
served and lofty, but courteous and uniform, be- 
haviour. Henry IV. is a dangerous example for 
sovereigns that are not, like him, splendid cheva- 
liers and consummate captains. Louis XIV., who 
was never seen but in a full-bottomed wig, even by 
his valet-de-chambre, is a much safer model.”’ 

A Resemblance.—‘‘ Colonel W. is a fine-looking 
man, ain’t he,”’ said a friend of ours the other day. 
** Yes,” replied another, “I was taken for him 
once.” ‘ You! why you're as uely assin!” “I 
don’t care for that; I was taken for him—I en. 


dorsed his note, and was taken for him—by the 


sheriff.”"—American Paper. 

Richardson’s Novels.—It is related that the 

grandson of Richardson would not suffer his 

ther’s works within his house, because he 
looked on novels as improper reading ; though no 
man, except Shakspeare, has entered more deeply 
into the workings of human nature, or contributed 
more largely to the spread of the fame of English 
literature over the face of Europe; while he was 
also lauded by Dr. Johnson, Hannah More, and 
other eminent persons, as the most moral and 
chaste writer of any age. 

The Paston Family, whence the late Sir Astley 
Paston Cooper was descended, on the maternal 
side, lived in Norfolk in the reigns of Henry VI., 
Edward IV., Richard III., and Henry VII. They 
left, for the gratification of posterity, the celebrated 
correspondence known as the Paston Letters, which 
present us with one of the earliest pictures of do- 
mestic life in England: 

Emigration.—It appears that emigrants may be 
conveyed from this country to Quebec at the cost 
of about 3/. a head, taking them by families. 

London.—Some one observing, in September, to 
the old Duke of Queensbury, that London was very 
empty—“ Yes,” replied his grace, ‘‘ but it is fuller 
than the country.” 

Metropolitan Improvements.—At length, there 
seems to be a prospect of the removal of the un- 
sightly stack of houses at the west end of Cheap- 
= between the Post Office and St. Paul’s Ca- 





ADDRESS. 


Tue Property of “THe Mrrror” having “ changed hands,” the new Proprietor takes 
this early opportunity of assuring the Reader that no industry shall be spared to maintain 
this Miscellany in its high position in popular estimation. 

With this view, as well as with the object of carrying out such Improvements as the 
advancing taste and intelligence of the times suggest, the Proprietor has confided 
the Literary Department of the Work to Mr. Joun Tims, favourably known to the 
public as “ Eleven Years (1827—1838) Editor of ‘THe Mrrror,’” and late Editor of 
“Tue Lirerary Wor.p;” and, whose best energies will be directed to his renewed 
undertaking. 

Meanwhile, the Illustrative Department has been entrusted to Artists of acknowledged 
ability, so as to combine accuracy of detail with high pictorial merit, and thus materially 
improve the character of the Embellishments. And, by these and other exertions, the 
Proprietor trusts that “THe Mrrror” may be placed in advantageous comparison with 
other works of its class; whilst the gratification of the Reader is secured, and the 
expectations of all concerned in its management are realized. 


*,* It is particularly requested that, in future, all communications for the Editor, Books &c. for 
pee og addressed to the office of the Publisher, No. 1, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
eb 17, 1841. 
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